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A Faunce Ovt. 


MAKE OR BREAK; 


OR, 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. CHECKYNSHAW AND FAMILY. 


E left Mr. Checkynshaw entering the 
house of Mrs. Wittleworth, in Atkinson 

Street; and, as he was a gentleman of eminent 
dignity and gravity, we feel compelled to beg 

' his pardon for leaving him so long out in the 
cold on that winter night. Having made the 
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barber as comfortable as the circumstances 
would permit, we are entirely willing to let 
the banker in, though the abode at which he 
sought admission was hardly worthy of the 
distinguished honor thus conferred upon it. 
Mrs. Wittleworth cautiously opened the door, 
for those who have the least to steal are often 
the most afraid of robbers; but, recognizing 
the lofty personage at the door, she invited 
him to enter, much wondering what had driven 
him from his comfortable abode in Pemberton - 
Square to seek out her obscure residence at 
that hour in the’ evening. Mr. Checkynshaw 
was conducted to. an apartment which served 
as kitchen, parlor, and bed-room for the poor 
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woman, her son having y eee up stairs. 


A seat was handed to the®great man, and he- 


sat down by the cooking-stove, after bestowing 
a glance of apparent disgust: at the room and 
its furnishings. 

The banker rubbed his hands, and looked as 
though he meant business; and Mrs. Wittle- 
worth actually trembled with fear lest some 
new calamity was about to be heaped upon 
the pile of misfortunes that already weighed 
her down. Mr. Checkynshaw had never be- 
fore darkened her doors. Though she had 
once been a welcome guest within his draw- 
ing-rooms, she had long since been discarded, 
and cast out, and forgotten. When the poor 
woman, worse than a widow, pleaded before 
him for the:means of living, he had.given her 
son a placejin his office; at a salary of five dol- 
lars a week. If she had gone to him again, 
doubtless ‘he would have done more for her; 


but; as long as she could’ keep soul and body. 


together .by her ill-paid drudgery, she could 
not.endure the ‘humiliation of displaying her 
poverty to him. 

Mrs. Wittleworth had once lived in affluence. 
She had been brought up in ease and. luxury, 
and her present lot was all the harder for the 
contrast. Her father, James Osborne, was.an 
enterprising merchant, who had accumulated 
a fortune of a hundred thousand dollars, on 
which he had the good sense to retire from 
active business. Of his four-children, the two 
sons died, leaving the two daughters to inherit 
his wealth. “5 eel 

John Wittleworth, the father of Fitz, was a 
clerk in the counting-room.of Mr. Osborne, 
and finally became the-partner of his employ- 
er, whose confidence he obtained to such a de- 
gree that the merchant was willing to trust him 
with all he had. He married Ellen Osborne; 
and, when her father retired from business, his 
son-in-law carried’ it.on alone. ‘At this time, 
doubtless, John Wittleworth was worthy of all 
the confidence reposed' in him, for the terrible 
habit, which eventually beggared him, had not 
developed itself to an extent which seemed 
perilous even to the eye of affection. 

A few years after the marriage of Ellen, Mr. 
Checkynshaw, then aspiring to no higher title 
than that’of a simple broker, presented him- 
self as the suitor of Mary, the younger daughter 
of the retired merchant. Mr. Osborne did not 
like him very well; but Mary did, and their 
affair was permitted to take its course.. Only 
a few months after this alliance of the Checkyn- 
shaw and the Osborne, the merchant was taken 
sick. When it was evident that his days were 
drawing to a close, he made his. will. 
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His property consisted of about one hundrej 
thousand dollars. One half of it was investeg 
in a block of stores which paid a heavy rental, 
and the other half was in. money, stocks, and 
debts. In settling the affairs of the firm he 
had taken John Wittleworth’s notes for thirty 
thousand dollars, secured by a mortgage on 
the. stock. In making his will Mr. Osbore 
gave to Ellen — or what was the same thing in 
those days, when a woman did not own her 
own property — to her husband all ‘the money, 
stocks, and debts due from Wittleworth. He 
did this because his late partner wanted more 
capital to increase his business. 

To Mary, the wife of Mr. Checkynshaw, he 
gave the block of stores; but, not having » 
much confidence in Mary's husband as in 
Ellen’s, ‘he gave her the property with cer. 
tain restrictions. The income of the estate 
was to be hers — or her husband’s — during 
herlife.. At her death the estate was to pas 
to her children. If she. died without children, 
the property was to be her sister’s, or her 
sister’s children’s. But Mr. Osborne did not 
wish to exhibit any want of confidence in 
Mary’s husband; so he made Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw the trustee, to hold the block of stores 
for his wife and for her children. He had the 
power to collect the rents, and as long as his 
wife. lived, or as long as-her children lived, the 
money was practically his own. 

Mary, the first Mrs. ‘\Checkynshaw, was in 
rather feeble health, and the doctors advised 
her to:spend the winter in: the south of France. 
Her husband complied with this advice; and 
her child, Marguerite; was born in Perpignan, 
and had a French name‘because she was born 
in France. The family returned home in the 
following spring; but Mrs. Checkynshaw died 
during the succeeding winter. Marguerite was 
a fine, healthy child; and to her now belonged 
the block of stores ‘bequeathed by her grand- 
father, her father holding it in trust for her. 

In another year Mr. Checkynshaw married 
his second wife, who treated little Marguerite 
well enough, though she felt no deep and 
motherly interest inher, especially after Eli- 
nora, her own daughter,’ was born. Mr. 
Checkynshaw_ called. himself a banker now. 
He had taken Mr. Hart and another gentle- 
man into the concern as partners, and the 
banking-house of Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co 
was a rising establishment. 

The second Mrs. Checkynshaw was an am- 
bitious woman, vain and pretentious. Her 
friends had been to’ London, Paris, Naples, 
and Rome. She had never been in Europe, ° 
and. it galled her to be out of the fashion 
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When Elinora was only two years old, she in- 
sisted upon going abroad. Her husband did 
not like the idea of travelling with two chil- 
dren, ohe five and the other two years old. 
But he was over-persuaded, and finally con- 
sented togo. They arrived in Paris in July, 
and intended to remain there two months; 
put, before this period elapsed, the banker re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hart informing him 
of the sudden death of the third partner in their 
house. This event compelled him to return im- 
mediately; but Mrs. Checkynshaw was so well 
pleased with Parisian life, that she was unwill- 
ing to leave the city so soon. The voyage to 
her was terrible; and she had seen little or 
nothing of Europe. The family had: taken 
apartments, and she was loath to leave them. 

A friend of the banker, who with his wife oc- 
cupied rooms in the same house, suggested that 
Mrs. Checkynshaw and her children should re- 
main until her husband could return, two or 
three months later. An arrangement to this 
effect was made, and the banker hastened home 
to settle his business affairs. He had hardly 
departed before the cholera broke out with 
fearful violence in Paris. .One of its first vic- 
tims was the gentleman who had charge of 
Mr. Checkynshaw’s family. His wife followed 
him, only a day later, to the cholera hospital. 

Of course the banker’s wife was terribly 
frightened, and instantly made her prepara- 
tions to leave the infected city. Poor little 
Marguerite was the first of the family to take 
the disease, and she was hurried off to the hos- 
pital by the landlord of the house, who was 
very polite, but very heartless. This event 
would not have-delayed the departure of Mrs. 
Checkynshaw, but she was stricken down her- 
self before she could. leave: The fearful mala- 
dy raged with awful violence; hospitals were 
crowded with patients, and the dead were hur- 
tied to their last resting-place without a prayer 
or a dirge. 

Little Elinora was taken by her nurse to the 
Sisters of Charity, and escaped the disease. 
Mrs. Checkynshaw recovered, and as soon as 
she was able, reclaimed her child, and fled to 
the interior of Switzerland, to a small town 
which the plague had not yet visited. When 
the pani¢ had subsided, she returned to Paris. 
She had been informed, before her departure, 
that little Marguerite had died of the disease; 
but, on her return, she visited the hospital, 
and made more careful inquiry in regard to 
the little patient. She was told that the child 
answering to her description. had died, and 
been buried with a dozen others. It was then 
impossible to identify the remains of the child. 





Mr. Checkynshaw returned to Paris in Sep- 
tember. His wife had written to him and to 
Mrs. Wittleworth as soon as she was able, and 
her husband had received her letter before his 
departure from Boston. Poor little Margue- 
rite! ‘She was his own child, and he was 
sorely grieved at her death. He was not quite 
satisfied with his wife’s investigations, and he 
determined to inquire further: With Mrs. 
Checkynshaw he went to the hospital: 

“ The child died the day after it was brought 
here,” replied the director. ‘‘ Here is the 
name;” and he pointed to the record. 

The name indicated certainly was not 
* Checkynshaw,” though it was as near it as 
a Frenchman could be expected to write it. 
The letters spelled ‘“‘ Chuckingham.” 

** Allow me to look at the book,” said Mr. 
Checkynshaw. 

‘Certainly, sir; but I remember the case 
well. She was a little Engtish girl,” added 
the director. 

** This. child was American,” interposed the 
anxious father. 

‘We cannot tell the difference. She spoke 
only English.” 

‘What is this?” asked Mr. Checkynshaw, 
pointing to another name. ‘‘ Marguerite Poule- 
bah.” 

“ That patient was discharged, cured.” 

‘Do you translate English proper names?” 

“ Never!” 

‘* What became of this patient?” asked Mr. 
Checkynshaw, deeply interested. 

**T don’t know.” 

The banker was satisfied that ‘‘ Marguerite 
Poulebah” was his daughter; that the persons 
who had brought her to the hospital understood 
a little English, and had translated his sur- 
name literally from ‘‘ chicken” and ‘ pshaw.” 
He investigated the matter for a week. The 
concierge of the lodgings where he had re- 
sided assured him he had not given the name 
as ‘* Poulebah.” At the end of the week he 
informed his wife that he had obtained a clew 
to the child. She had been taken from the 
hospital by the Sisters of Charity, and sent to 
Strasburg, that she might not have a relapse. 
Mr. Checkynshaw went to Strasburg alone. 

On his return he assured his wife that he 
had found Marguerite; that she was happy 
with the Sisters, and cried when he spoke of 
taking her away. The devoted ladies were 
very much attached to her, he said; and he 
had concluded that it would be best to leave 
her there, atleast until they were ready to em- 
bark for home.. Mrs. Checkynshaw did mot 
object. She had no love for the child, and 
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though she had treated her well from a sense 
of duty, was rather glad to get rid of her. 

The family remained in Europe till the next 
spring. Mr. Checkynshaw went to see. his 
daughter again. The Sisters were educating 
her, and he declared that Marguerite ‘was so 
very happy with them, and begged so hard not 
to be taken from them, that he had consented 
to let her remain at their school. Mrs. Checkyn- 
shaw did not care; she thought it was strange; 
but if the child’s father deemed it best for her 
to remain with the Sisters, it was not for her 
to say anything. She did not say anything — 
Marguerite was not her own child. 

When they returned to Boston, the friends of 

the Osbornes wished to know what had be- 
‘come of the child. Mr. Checkynshaw had not 
informed any one of the death of Marguerite 
when the intelligence came to him in his wife’s 
letter, though Mrs. Wittleworth had received 
it direct from the same source. He had grieved 
deeply at the loss of the child. Yet his sor- 
row was not alone for poor Marguerite; the 
block of stores, every year increasing in value, 
must not pass out of his hands. 

“The poor child had the cholera in Paris, 


and was sent to the hospital,” was his reply. | 


“When she recovered, Mrs. Checkynshaw was 
down with the disease, and the Sisters of 
Charity took her in charge. “They treated her 
as a mother treats her own child, and Margue- 
rite loves them better than she doés my wife. 
I don’t like to say anything about it, and will 
not, except to most intimate friends; but Mar- 
guerite was not Mrs. Checkynshaw’s own 
daughter. They were not very fond of each 
other, and — well, I think you ought to be able 
to understand the matter without my saying 
anything more. The poor child is very happy 
where she is, and I had not the heart to sepa- 
rate her from such dear friends.” 

Everybody inferred that Mrs. Checkynshaw 
did not treat the child well, and no more 
questions were asked. The banking-house of 
Checkynshaw, Hart, &'Co. increased in wealth 
and importance, and had extensive foreign 
connections in England. Every year or two 
the head of the house crossed: the ocean, 
partly, as he declared, to transact his business 
in London,’ and partly to visit his child ‘in 
France. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WITTLEWORTH FAMILY. 


wr everything appeared to be well 
with the banker, into whose exchequer 
the revenues of the block of stores flowed with 
unintermitting regularity, the affairs of the 





other branch of the Osborne family were in 
far less hopeful condition. John Wittleworth 
drank to excess; and did not attend to his busi- 
ness. It was said that he gambled largely; 
but it was not necessary to add this vice to the 
other in order to rob him of his property, and 
filch from him his good name. 

He failed in business, and was unable to re. 
establish himself. He obtained a situation as 
a clerk, but his intemperate habits unfitted him 
for his duties. If he could not take care of 
his own affairs, much less could he manage 
the affairs of another. He had become a cop. 
firmed sot, had sacrificed everything, and given 
himself up to the demon of the cup. He be. 
came a ragged, filthy drunkard; and as such, 
friends who had formerly honored him re 
fused to recognize him, or to permit him to 
enter their counting-rooms. Just before the 
opening of our story, he had been arrested as 
acommon drunkard; and it was even a relief 
to his poor wife to know-that he was safely 
lodged ip the House of Correction. 

When Mrs. Wittleworth found she could no 
longer depend upon her natural protector, she 
went to work with her own hands, like an heroic 
woman, as she was. As soon as her son was 
old enough to be of any assistance to her,a 
place-was found for him in a lawyer's offiee, 
where he received a couple of dollars a week. 
Her own health giving way under the drudgery 
of toil, ‘to which she had never been accus- 
tomed, she was obliged to depend more and 
more upon Fitz, who, inthe main, was nota 
bad boy, though his notions were not suited to 
the station in which he was’compelled to walk. 
At last she was obliged to appeal to her broth- 
er-in-law, who gave Fitz his situation. 

Fitz was rather ‘‘airy.”. He had a_ better 
opinion of himself than anybody else had—a 
vicious habit, which the world does not readily 
forgive.. He wanted to dress himself up, and 
“swell” round among bigger men than him- 
self. His mother was disappointed in him, 
and tried to teach him better things; but he 
believed that his mother was only a woman, 
and that he was wiser, and more skilful in 
worldly affairs, than she was. He paid her 
thrée dollars a week out of his salary of five 
dollars, and in doing this he believed that he 
discharged his whole duty to her. 

Perhaps we ought again to apologize to Mr. 
Checkynshaw for leaving him so long in such 
a disagreeable place as the poor home of his 
first ‘wife’s sister; but he was seated before the 
cooking stove, and the contemplation of por 
érty would do him no harm; so we shail not 
beg his pardon. 

The banker looked around the room, at the 
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meagre and mean furniture, and then at the 
woman herself; her who had once. been the 
pelle of the circle in which she moved, now 
clothed in the cheapest calico, her face pale 
and hollow from hard work and ceaseless anx- 
iety. Perhaps he found it difficult to believe 
that she was the sister of his first wife. 

«“ Where is Fitz?” asked he, in gruff accents. 

“He has gone up in Summer Street. He 
will be back in a féw minutes,” replied Mrs. 
Wittleworth, as she seated herself opposite the 
banker, still fearing that’ some new calamity 
was about to overtake her. 

“} want to see him,” added Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw, in the most: uncompromising tones. 

“ Bitz says you discharged him,” continued 
the poor woman, heaving a deep sigh. 

“J didn’t; he discharged himself. I could 
not endure the puppy’s impudence. But that 
is neither here nor there. I don’t want to see 
him about that.” 

“T hope you will take him back.” 

“Take him back if he will behave himself.” 

“ Will you?” asked she, eagerly. 

“Twill; that is, if it turns out that he was 
not concerned in robbing my.safe.” 

“In what?” exclaimed Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“My safe has been robbed of some of my 
most valuable papers.” 

“Robbed!” 

“Yes, robbed.” 

“Did Fitz do it?” gasped the wretched 
mother; and this was even a greater calamity 
than any she had dreaded. ‘ 

“T don’t know whether he did or not; that’s 
what I want to find. out; that’s what I want to 
see him for.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw proceeded to relate the 
circumstances under which the safe had been 
robbed. “Before he liad finished, Fitz came in, 
and his mother was too impatient to wait for 
her distinguished visitor to set any of his ver- 
bal traps and snares. She bluntly informed 
her hopeful son that he was suspected of being 
concerned in the robbery. 

“Tdon't know anything about it. I had noth- 
ing to do with it,” protested Fitz.. ‘* There’s 
nothing too mean for Checkynshaw to say.” 

“Don’t be. saucy, Fitz. Try to be civil,” 
pleaded his mother. 

“Be civil! What, when he comes here to 
accuse me of robbing his safe?.’ I can’t stand 
that, and I won't, if I know myself,” replied 
Fitz, shaking his head vehemently at the 
banker. 

“Thaven’t accused you of anything, Fitz,” 
added Mr. Checkynshaw, very mildly for him. 
“Tcame to .nquire about it.” 
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“Do you think if I did it that I would tell 
you of it?” 

‘* L wish to ask you some questions.” 

‘* Well, you needn't! ” 

‘Very well, young man,” said the banker, 
rising from his chair, “if you don’t choose to 
answer me, you can answer somebody else. 
I'll have you arrested.” 

‘Arrested! I'd like to see you do it! What 
for? I know something about law!” He had 
been an errand boy in:a lawyer’s office! 

‘Don’t be so rude, Fitz,” begged his mother. 

‘* Arrest'me!l” répeated tlie violént youth, 
whose dignity had been touched by the threat. 
“Do it! Why didn’t you do it before you came 
here? You can’t scare me! I wasn’t brought 


| up in the city to be frightened by a brick house. 


Why don’t you go for a constablé, and take 
me up now? I'd like to have you:do it.” 

“T will do it if you don’t behave: yourself,” 
said the banker, beginning to bea@little ruffled 
by the violent and unreasonable conduct of 
Mr. Wittleworth. * 

‘*T wish you would! I really wish you would! 
I should like to know what,my friend Choate 
would say about it.” 

* How silly you talk!” exclaimed his moth- 
er, quite as much disgusted as her stately 
visitor. 

" “You may let him badger you, if you like, 
mother; but he shall not come any odds on 
me — not if I know it, and I think I do!” 

“It is useless for me to attempt to say any- 
thing to such a young porcupine,” added Mr. 
Checkynshaw, taking his hat from the table. 

Mrs. Wittleworth burst into tears. She had 
hoped to effect a reconciliation between her 
son and his employer, upon which her very 
immunity from. blank starvation seemed to 
depend. The case was a desperate one, and 
the bad behavior of Fitz seemed to destroy 
her last hope. © 

“T will give up now, Fitz, and go to the 
almshouse,” sobbed she. 

Fitz was inclined to give up also when this 
stunning acknowledgment was made in the 
presence of his great enemy, the arch dragon 
of respectability. 

‘*T am willing to work, but not to be trodden 
upon,” added he, sullenly; but his spirit for 
the moment seemed to be subdued. 

‘*Mr. Checkynshaw wishes to ask you some 
questions, and it is your duty to answer them,” 
said Mrs. Wittleworth, a little encouraged by 
the more hopeful aspect of her belligerent son. 

“ Ask away,” replied Fitz, settling himself 
into a chair, ‘and ‘fixing his gaze upon the 
stove. 
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“Do you know Pilky Wayne?” asked the 
banker, who had a certain undefined fear of 
Fitz since the robbery, which, however, the 
immensity of his dignity prevented him from 
exposing. 

** Know who?” demanded Fitz, looking up. 

 Pilky Wayne.” 

** Never heard of him before.” 

**Yes, you have; you made an arrangement 
with him to rob my safe,” continued the bank- 
er, who could not help browbeating his in- 
ferior. 

“DidI? Well, if I did, I did,” answered 
Fitz, shaking his head. ‘‘ What do you think 
my friend Choate would’say to that?” =~ 

“* He would say you were a silly fellow,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Wittleworth. ‘ Don’t be impu- 
dent, Fitz.” 

‘* Well, I won’t be impudent!” said Fitz, 
with a kind of suppressed chuckle. 

‘There were, or you thought there were, 
certain papers in my safe which might be use- 
ful to you,” added Mr. Checkynshaw. 

‘*T don’t believe there were any letters from 
my cousin Marguerite among them,” replied 
Fitz, with a sneering laugh. ‘* Marguerite 
must be able to write very pretty letters by 
this time.” 

* Be still, Fitz,” pleaded Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“Fitz, I don’t want to quarrel with you,” 
continued Mr. Checkynshaw, in the most plia- 
ble tones Fitz had ever heard the banker use 
to him. 

“IT thought you did. Accusing a gentleman 
of robbing your safe is not exactly the way to 
make friends with him,” said Fitz, so much as- 
tonished at the great man’s change of tone that 
he hardly knew what to say. 

**T accuse you of nothing. Fitz, if you want 

your place in my office again, you can return 
to-morrow morning.” 
« Mr. Wittleworth looked at his disconsolate 
mother. A gleam’of triumph rested on his 
face. The banker, the head and front of the 
great house of Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co., had 
fully and directly recognized the value of his 
services ; had fairly ‘‘ backed out,” and actually 
entreated him to return, and fill the vacant 
place, which no other person was competent to 
fill! That was glory enough for one day. But 
he concluded that it would be better for the 
banker to come down a peg farther, and apolo- 
gize for his abusive treatment of his confiden- 
tial clerk. 

‘** Certainly he will be glad to take the place 
again, sir,” said Mrs. Wittleworth, who was 
anxious to help along the negotiation. 

“Perhaps I will; and then again, perhaps I 
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will not,” replied Mr. Wittleworth, who was 
beginning to be airy again, and threw him. 
self back on his chair, sucked his teeth, and 
looked as magnificent as an Eastern Prince, 
“ Are you willing to double my salary, Mr, 
Checkynshaw?” 

‘“‘ After what I have heard here to-night, I 
am,” answered the banker, promptly, «| 
ought to have done it before; and I should, 
had I known your mother’s circumstances,” 

That was very unlike Mr. Checkynshay, 
Mr. Wittleworth did not like it. His salary 
was to be doubled as an act of charity, rather 
than because he deserved such a favor. It was 
not like the banker to want him at all after 
what had happened. There was something 
deep under it; but Fitz was deep himself, 

‘Perhaps you might help me in finding my 
papers. Of course I don’t care a straw for the 
three hundred and fifty dollars or so which was 
stolen with them,” suggested Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. 

* Perhaps I might; perhaps.I have some skill 
in business of that kind, though I suppose it 
doesn’t exactly become me to say so,” added 
Fitz, stroking his chin. ‘ But if you mean to 
intimate that I know anything about them, you 
are utterly and entirely mistaken. I’m an hon- 
est man — the noblest work of God.” 

*“T will give you ten dollars a week for the 
future, if you will return,” said Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw, impatiently. 

“Of course he will,” almost gasped the 
eager mother.” 

Fitz was deep. The banker was anxious. 
It meant something. Fitz thought he knew 
what it meant. 

“On the whole, I think I will ot return,” 
replied he, deliberately. 

“ Are you crazy, Fitz?” groaned Mrs. Wit- 
tleworth, in despair. 

“‘ Never a more sane man walked the earth. 
Mr. Checkynshaw knows what he is about; I 
know what I am about.” 

‘We shall both starve, Fitz!” cried his 
mother. 

“©On the contrary, mother, we shall soon be 
in possession of that block of stores, with an 
income of five or six thousand a year,” added 
Fitz, complacently. 

“The boy’s an. idiot!” exclaimed the bank- 
er, as he took his hat, and rushed out of the 


house. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—_—_>—___ 

—— Tue Great Pyramid of Geezeh is four 

hundred and fifty feet in height, and covers 
thirteen acres of ground. 
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A FALLING OUT. y ¥ 
BY ROSA ABBOTT. 


“DON’T care! I think. Mandy Butters -is 
veal mean. I'll never speak to. her again, 
long as I live!” exclaimed Hattie Reade, rush- 

ing in upon her mother like an avalanche. 
“ Why, what is the, matter with Mandy But- 


ters?” asked her mother, looking up from her. 


sewing, rather astonished too, for Mandy was 
Hattie’s sworn friend and dearest bosom com- 
panion. 

Hattie stood, with flushed cheeks, in the 
middle of the room, swinging her. gingham 
sun-bonnet furiously by one string, and quite 
too excited to give a very straightforward ac- 
count of her grievances. 

“No,” cried she, breaking out again like a 
volcano, “I zever will speak to Mandy Butters 
again! She’s just as hateful as she can be! 
And she shan’t have that doll’s dress I swapped 
this morning; I'll go right away and take it 
back.” 

‘But what has she done?” asked her mother 
again. , 

“* She didn’t get tagged once, all recess time, 
and I was ‘it’ every other one.” 

Hattie’s mother, who was biting off the end 
of her thread, gave her a comical look. 

The little girl flushed hotter than ever. 

“IT know what you’re thinking!” she cried; 
“that I got mad because Mandy ran the fast- 
est; but it ain’t that. It’s what she said when 
we were coming home together. She called 
me a ‘slow coach;’ and, when I told her she 
needn’t feel so grand, and put on airs, just be- 
cause she had run fastest for once in her life, 
she laughed, and said she could beat me any 
time; and I said she. couldn’t; and she said, 
‘Try it. And then she ran, and I after her; 
and it wan’t no fair, for I tumbled down, and 
she ran into her house, and held the door on a 
crack, and hollered out, ‘ Slow coach,’ again, as 
loud as she could scream, and then slammed 
it to.” 

Hattie looked up, for sympathy, but instead 
found her mother smiling broadly, which was 
the one drop too much in her bucket of woe. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d laugh!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I shan’t laugh at my little girl 
when she gets. called names; see if.I do.” 

And upon that she bounced out of the room, 
feeling that her mother had very much ill- 
treated her, and angrier than ever with Mandy 
Butters. 

Poor Hattie! Her forehead was all wrin- 
kled up, her eyes were in a scowl, her mouth 
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pouted unpleasantly,.and her chin had an 
ugly twist. 

A very, very unpromising time this to sit for 
her picture; for in general Hattie’s face was 
pleasant to look upon. But getting out of 
sorts. plays the mischief with little girls’ pretty 
looks, I suppose you know. 

But to go back to Hattie. After she had.so 
unceremoniously left her mother, she ran down 
the road towards Mandy Butters’s.. It was only 
a little ways. 

She saw Mandy sitting by a side window. 
She was singing ‘‘ Hush-a-by, baby,” very 
loud and shrill. 

The window was open, and Hattie could see 
and hear plainly. It was her doll that Mandy 
was singing to. She had undressed it, and 
put on its night-gown, and was rocking it to 
sleep. 

The identital dress Hattie had “ swapped” 
in the morning (she had swapped it for a red 
candy elephant, which had. been consumed 
hours before) lay on the window-sill. : 

‘She won’t give it back, I know,” thought 
Hattie. ‘I'll just creep up and snatch it.” 

This was very easy to do; for Mandy was so 
swallowed up in motherly cares, and was mak- 
ing so much noise withal, that she had neith- 
er eyes nor ears for anything outside. 

So Hattie, stooping a little, crept up, shaded 
by the lilac bushes that grew just underneath 
the window, and then, reaching out her hand, 
snatched at the dress. 

Mandy turned and saw her, but too late. 
Hattie held the prize; and all Mandy could do 
was to catch at her sleeve. 

“ Let go my arm,” said Hattie; for she found 
herself held fast. 

“‘ Give me back my dress,” was Mandy’s 
answer. 

“Tt ain’t your dress.” 

s¢>Tis.” 

“¢*Tain’t. . 

“Mandy! Hattie! What does this mean?” ° 

Mandy unloosed her hold, and Hattie stood 
stock-still, with her face on fire, for it was 


Mrs. Butters who spoke. 


She was returning home from a neighbor’s, 
and had thus suddenly come upon this little 
scene. 

Neither of the girls answered her. They 
both hung their heads in silence. 

**Tell me, Mandy,” said her mother again, 
“‘what has happened between you and Hattie?” 

“Hattie has got something of mine, and 
won’t give it to me,” answered Mandy. 

“T only swapped,” said Hattie, holding the 
thing in dispute under her apron. 
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“But she promised never, never to take it 
back.” 

* Well, she called me names.” 

Mandy hung her head again. 
she was gaining ground. 

“I think, Mandy,” said her mother, “ that 
you had better let Hattie take back what she 
gave you.” 

**T will, if she’ll give me my elephant,” re- 
plied Mandy, readily. 

“Your what?” 

‘* My candy elephant; that’s what I swapped.” 

Now Mandy knew very well that this was be- 
yond Hattie’s power; but her mother said con- 
fidently, ‘‘ Of course she is willing to do that. 
Where is the elephant, Hattie? ” 

“T—TI eat it,” was the very faint answer. 
And then, feeling how very foolish she must 
appear in Mrs. Butters’s eyes, she dropped the 
doll’s dress, and ran away home, as though a 
giant, in a pair of seven-leagued boots, was 
striding after her. 

The next day she felt as bitter as ever to- 
wards Mandy. It was her regular custom to 
call for her as she went to school; but now she 
determined not even to look at the house. 

However, as she came up the road, she hap- 
pened to glance at the side window; and 
what was her indignation to see Mandy’s doll 
propped there in full sight, decked out in the 
swapped gown! 

‘* She did it on purpose to plague me,” said 
she; ‘‘ but I'll show her I don’t care.” And 
she sailed past the house, with her head back, 
and her nose in the air. 

At night, when school was done, she walked 
home about a yard behind, Mandy (there was 
but one road.which led past both their houses) ; 
and this time, knowing who was behind her, 
Mandy’s head was back, and ser nose up in 
the air. . 

The second day Hattie found the road to 
» school very long and lonesome. She didn’t 
feel like tossing her head at Mandy; and two 
or three times, during school hours, she caught 
Mandy’s eye, and she noticed that she didn’t 
put on any airs, either. 

As she tied her bonnet under her chin, pre- 
paratory to going home, she thought, “If 
Mandy would speak; I’d make up. But I won’t 
speak first.” 

Mandy was ahead of her a little way. She 
ran by her, and then she stopped to tie her 
shoe, which did not need tying at all. 

‘* Now,” said she, ‘* here’s a chance for Mandy 
to speak;” and she watched her slyly, though 
all her attention seemed to be given to her 
shoe. 


Hattie felt 
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Mandy loitéréd past her, atid looked at her 
wistfully, but did not speak. Mrs. Butters saw 
them trudging along, one after the other, in true 
Indian file. ‘The little gooses! ” thought she, 

Then came the third day. A journey to the 
moon would not have seemed more formidable 
to Hattie than her lonely path to school. She 
glanced up at the side window of Mandy's 
house, and found the obnoxious doll removed, 
and on the door-step stood Mandy herself, 
with her books in hand, all ready for a start. 

Mandy smiled faintly. Hattie responded, 
out of the left hand corner of her mouth, 

Mandy said, mournfully, — 

** Going to school?” 

Hattie, in a resigned tone, said, — 

**Ya-as.” ~ 

*¢ So am I.” 

And Mandy hopped gravely down the steps 
on one foot, and the two walked along in 
solemn silence. 

All at once, right from under their feet, 
jumped some yellow-speckled -bull-frogs, and, 
with a great splash, tumbled into a big mud- 
puddle by the roadside. 

“ Br-r-umph! 
Get up! 
See-um! 
Ske-dunc! 
Bull-frog! 
G’-jump!” 

This is what the frogs sang, or at least 
seeined to sing, to Mandy and Hattie. 

And it set them to laughing; and after that 
the ice was broken completely, all the hard 
feelings were laid away on the shelf,-and all 
the old kindly relations were taken up again, 
as easily and naturally as fishes take to water. 

This is the story of Hattie’s ‘falling out,” 
which may not read very sensibly to some. 
But all the little Hatties— and there are a 
great many besides the one in the We: 
will understand it. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XVIII. — Brack Pan. 


LACK PAN, the home of Bill Bucket, the 

trapper, and where he had now lived un- 
disturbed for many weeks, in company with 
Dan Cooper, his faithful companion, was, 80 
far as we could see at first, nothing but a wild 
glen, situated in a region but little elevated 
above the level-of the prairie, but surrounded 
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on every side by:beetling cliffs, thickly grown 
over with trees aridbushes. There were no 
signs of any habitation when: we came into ‘it, 
and we wondered where the: trappers lived, 
after all. 

This question was soon put at rest. . Bidding 
us dismount, and» make ourselves at home, 
Bucket passed around the corner of a huge 
rock at the rear of the glen, where there was 
no sign of an outlet, and disappeared from 
view. He was followed by Dan Cooper, who 
presently emerged, carrying-in-hisarms a quan- 
tity of bison skins, which he threw down upon 
the ground. 

As he started to go back whence he came, 
Fred said, — 

“T'm going with you, Mr. Cooper.” 

“ Come on,” was.the reply. 

Fred accordingly followed him, and I ee 
that I would go too. 

We found, on passing around the huge a 
that there was an opening in tthe face of the 
bluff, with a wide and high passage-way, and, 
going in, went down a gradually descending 
path, and turning to the right, stood in a 
spacious apartment, lighted by a torch in the 
hand of Bill Bucket. 

“ Hullo!” cried Bucket; ‘‘ you’re thar’ — are 
yer, my lad? That’s:boy all over. Got to see 
inter everythin’ right off. Carn’t wait till ther 
rest of ther comp’ny is invited. in; eh? . Wal, 
how do yer like ther looks?” 

“O, isn’t it splendid!” cried Fred. ‘A reg- 
ular cave — isn’t it? Who would have thought 
you lived in a cave! It is just like a story- 
book! I have read of hunters and trappers 
that lived in caves; but I didn’t suppose a real, 
real hunter ever did such a curious thing.” 

“*Carn’t say "bout that, my lad,” said Buck- 
et, who was busily overhauling some hides and 
ropes, and directing Dan Cooper in carrying 
them out. ‘*Carn’t say ’bout that.. P’raps 
some of em has lived in caves; but ef they did, 
I don’t think they war very keerful: of their 
health. We don’t live in here, I can tell yer, 
Master Fred.” 

“No?” said Fred, a little disappointed. 

“No,” said Bill; ‘this: is our castle, yer 
know — our stronghold, in case Injin ever 
finds his way "inter ther glen. We lives out- 
side, my lad, — outside, in ther free air, — and 
when we goes off fer long we stacks our tent- 
fixin’s in yere, and on a pinch we kin put our 
cattle in yere; but ’tain’t ther proper place fer 
‘em. Cattle war made ter live out doors, jest 
ther same as man war.” 

Black Pan was indeed a “curus place,” as 
Dan Cooper had informed us, and not:a place 
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likely to be visited by enemies of any more 
dangerous sort than wild animals. The cave 
was little else than a huge store-house, though 
in case of attack it could be used as a place of 
shelter. : 

The tents were soon up, in the open gien i in ° 
front of the.cave. Our tent, which«we got out 
from. the ‘wagon, where it had been : carried 
since starting, was'a handsome: Sibley :tent, 
such as isused in the army. It was. made:of 
cloth, and.was supported by a single! upright 
pole in the middle, fitting upon an éron ‘tripod: 
It was large enough for comfortable occupancy 
by four of us, and on a pinch could be made 
to accommodate a good many more.’ But 
there was no necessity for crowding, for the 
trappers’ abode was very roomy. It was the 
same kind of lodge that the Camanche Indians 
use, and was made of eight straight peeled 
poles, about twenty feet Jong, covered with 
bison skins. When pitched, this lodge was.a 
much more picturesque affair than our own 
tent, with its many-hued hides, stained and 
dried, and sewed together rudely with strings 
of skin. 

We were soon comifortably settled in our 
new home. Captain Barnes was placed in 
our-own tent, on a comfortable cot, and Pro- 
fessor Larned and Charley Franks shared his 
abode with him. The rest of us were quar- 
tered in the trappers’ lodge. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


~~ ———— 


JUDGING TOO SOON. 


BY GLANCE GAYLORD, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ CULM 
ROCK,” ETC. 


ESTER HAYNES came to Mr. Denner’s 
school, one morning, to find himself a 


stranger in a strange land. It was half an . 
hour before bell time, and the boys were hud- 
dled together on the grass, out doors, laugh- 
ing, and talking, and taking sly observations 
of the mew comer; for Lester, though an 
American boy, had lived half his life in a 
foreign land, and showed something of it in 
his voice and manner. : 

** Guess-he’s half French,” said Roy Chase; 
‘* he talks like it.” 

‘“‘No; he’s half Indian,” said Bob Sawyer, 
laughing; ‘‘ see how brown he is!” 

“You're all wrong! . He’s one of the late 
Maximilian’s. pages, forced to flee from the 
scene of conflict,” said Hep Gray... ‘I'll bet 
he’s half. Aztec— got. blood of the Montezu- 
mas in his veins.” 

Then they all laughed, not any too low for 
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Lester to hear and take notice. So they chat- 
tered and criticised, till Roy Chase said, — 

“Well, isn’t somebody going to speak to 
him? It’s about time, I should think.” 

““Q, bother!” said Hep; ‘‘ what’s the use? 
There’s enough of us already. There can’t 
but six go‘in the boat, and if we make his 
acquaintance somebody’s got to be left out. J 
don’t want to be; neither do you. I wonder 
what Mr. Denner let him come here for, any- 
how? I thought his circular said, ‘Number 
limited to six,’” 

“ But what will you do with him?”: said 
Ben. 
**O, let him alone — that’s all; and if Mr. 
Denner, wants him amused, I’m willing he 
should have the job. Come, let’s go down to 
the river,” added Hep, jumping up; ‘the for- 
eigner can follow if he likes.” 

Away they all trooped down to the river, 
leaving Lester to think that his countrymen 
were the coldest hearted people in the world, 
and to wish that he was back in dear, sunny 
Naples with Giuseppe, who, though only a 
boatman’s son, was a hundred times more 
kind and gentlemanly than these vain, hateful 
American boys, Lester thought. Then, on 
the impulse of the moment, he ran in to write 
a letter home, saying that he never, never 
could stay in such a cold, dreary place; that 
he was homesick, and wanted to go back to 
Naples, and never have more to do with his 
rough, heartless countrymen. 

Two or three weeks passed without bringing 
Lester any nearer his schoolmates, or in any 
way giving them a better opinion of. him. 
They had passed judgment upon each other, — 
Lester deciding that his new acquaintances 
were vain, tyrannical fellows, without a spark 
of kindness or politeness in their natures, and 
with whom it was policy to have nothing to 
do; and the boys making up their minds that 
Lester was a proud, aristocratic foreigner, who 
would be sure to put on airs, and make him- 
self generally disagreeable, if asked to become 
one Of their number. But no thought was 
farther from Lester’s homesick heart than that 
of putting on airs. By day he wandered sadly 
around the school-grounds, solitary and lonely, 
hearing the boys shouting and laughing on the 
river or the ball-ground, and thinking that he 
was just a waif in great, busy, bustling Amer- 
ica, whom nobody cared for. Even Mr. Denner 
didn’t seem to care what became of him. Of 
course he got dull, and moped over his books, 
and had lessons which made Mr. Denner look 
grim, and the boys think that the foreigner was 
no great hand for books, anyhow. How could 





he be smart or studious, when he was staryj 
for a kind word, or somebody to speak to? 

Matters kept on in this miserable way day after 
day, until, one warm afternoon, when the boys 
were having a half-holiday, there came along 
a man'with a hand-organ. The gate down at 
the end of the avenue was locked, and stopping 
there the man began to play, with small pros- 
pect of harvest however, for there were no boys 
in sight. But presently, after a few strains had 
floated out on the silent summer air, a pair of 
feet went flying down the avenue, and an eager 
face looked over the gate. O joy! the player 
was an Italian! For a moment Lester choked 
with happy tears; then out poured a perfect 
torrent of interrogations and exclamations of 
delight and pleasure from his eager lips. He 
fairly danced up.and down with joy. The as- 
tonished musician ceased his efforts, and stared 
in silence, till he could comprehend the fact 
that this American-looking boy was speaking 
Italian like q native. Then what a delightful 
time they had! What music it was in Lester’s 
ears to hear the familiar language of the land 
he was so homesick for! O, it was almost as 
good as being in Naples, on the great, curving 
shore, with Giuseppe. 

“Tf I could only get through this gate to 
you!” said Lester, in Italian, pushing at the 


lock; ‘‘ everything is locked up in this land.” 
“Alas!” said the organ-grinder, “it is a 


wretched country. I have no heart to stay 
heres When I have money enough I will go 
back.” 

** Will that be pretty soon?” said Lester, 
eagerly. 

The man sighed, and showed the small quan- 
tity of pennies he had collected during the day: 
and then, a sudden remembrance of the vine 
hills, the fig trees, and the olive faces of the 
children he had left behind came to him, and 
— great strong man that he was — he burst 
into tears, and cried for very homesickness. 
Lester had enough to-do to keep back his own 
tears. He put his hand in his pocket, and met 
his pocket-book, just as fat and plump as when 
his father gave it to him, as they parted on the 
steamer. He pulled it out, and reflected— 
about a minute; then over the gate went the 
pocket-book, and Lester cried out, — 

“ There, take that, and go back just as soon 
as youcan. There’s enough in it to carry you 
back — more too, I guess. I don’t want it. 
There's nothing to buy in this horrid country, 
and it will make you so happy! ” 

Lester’s face shone when he: thought of it; 
then suddenly grew sad as he remembered his 
own lot. *‘O, how I wish I could go too!” he 
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burst out; ‘‘ but I can’t! I can’t! Fve got to 
stay here till I’m grown up. But you must go 
to Naples, and tell Giuseppe” — here followed a 
minute description of Giuseppe’s home — “tell 
Giuseppe that I Aaze this land, and that I will 
never learn to love it, and that just as soon as 
I am grown up, I will come back, and fight 
with Garibaldi — if there is anything to fight!” 

The grateful Italian made solemn promise to 4 
carry Lester’s message to Naples before look- 
ing upon his oval-faced children, and called 
upon many saints to help him carry out. his 
vow. 

Lester straightened himself up, choked back 
his tears, and was about to say farewell, and 
go back to his dreary life, when down the 
gravel came the tramp of hurrying feet, and 
Hep Gray's loud voice exclaimed, — 

“ Here’s the foreigners, by jolly! Look, 
boys! you can see now what race Les Haynes 
belongs to. See the resemblance? If Les only 
had a tamborine and a monkey, I’d take my 
oath the two were father and son. Come, old 
chap, turn the crank, and give us a tune!” 

“ No,” said Lester, in Italian; ‘go away 
quick. They will only insult you.” 

The organ-grinder obeyed. Hep turned upon 

spon Lester with angry eyes. ‘‘ What did you 
say to him?” he demanded. 

“‘T told him to go away,” said Lester, calmly, 
“for you would insult him.” 

“Insult him! How do you know that?” 
demanded Hep, speaking short and quick. 

“Because you were doing it already,” said 
Lester; ‘‘he comes from a country where the 
boys bear some faint resemblance to gentle- 
men, even if their fathers are not bank presi- 
dents or great merchants.” 

Hep pushed up his sleeves. ‘ Do you think 
I'll stand that?” he cried, hotly; ‘‘come, will 
you fight?” 

“Do you think I'd fight you ?” said Lester, 
scornfully. 

‘* No,” said Hep, fiercely; ‘‘ for you are noth- 
ing but an Italian coward! The Italians are 
the miserablest, laziest, most degraded race of 
cowards that ever drew breath.” 

At another time Lester might have suffered 
in silence; now, with his heart yearning for 
the land he loved, with all his sensibilities out- 
raged by this insult, he turned and gave Hep 
a sudden, sharp blow in the face, saying, — 

“Yes, I will fight you!” 

The other boys gave a little shout of appro- 
val, and the two rushed together. For a min- 
ute they swayed back and forth, then tripped 
and fell.. Hep jumped up.at once, ready to re- 





sume the conflict; but Lester, to the astonish- 
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ment of all, lay white and faint with pain, on 
the grass, and could not get up, though he 
made repeated efforts to do so. . Instantly the 
boys’ animosity vanished, and they gathered 
around their comrade, Hep as forward as any 
of them. “Did I hurt you?” said he, stoop- 
ing down beside Lester, as if to lift him up, 

Lester groaned, and motioned Hep, not to 
touch him. 

** Come, take hold here, boys, and help him 
up!” cried Hep, “for he won’t let me touch 
him. Be spry — will you?” 

Roy, and Ben, and the others lifted Lester 
carefully up; but it was of no use —he could 
not stand a moment. 

** Broke his leg, sure,” said Hep, as he looked, 
and ran off for Mr. Denner. 

Now, does it not seem strange that it should 
take all this pain and trouble to make Lester 
and Mr. Denner’s boys understand each other? 
to make them reverse the judgment which they 
had passed upon each other, and cause the 
homesick stranger to find that his new com- 
panions, though wild and boisterous enough, 
were not altogether bad, and that their hearts 
were warm and kind when one really got at 
them? and the boys discovered that Lester had 
not a particle of “ stuck-up-ishness ” about him ; 
that he was ready to make friends of them all, 
and that he had been hungering for a kind 
word and friendly look until almost in despair. 
But through Lester’s illness a perfect cure of 
the trouble was wrought. Hep was kind and 
considerate to an astonishing extent, and it 
was really quite wonderful to find how they 
had misunderstood each other. 

* You see,” said Hep, sitting on the foot of 
Lester’s bed, ‘‘ it was just a mistake all round. 
We thought you was stuck-up, and hadn’t a 
bit of spirit, and all that. And I was pretty 
mean to you that time down by the gate, any- 
how; but you came up to the scratch beauti- 
fully, and gave me just such a slap as I de- 
served. I declare, it hasn’t done tingling 
yet!” And Hep rubbed his cheek, and laughed 
a little. 

Lester sighed contentedly. 

* And,” added Hep, ‘‘I take back all that 
about Italians. I knew it wasn’t true when I 
said it; and likely enough you won’t mind say- 
ing that you’ve forgotten it— eh?” 

This was Hep’s odd way of asking forgive- 
ness. Lester put out his hand, and shut his 
eyes to hide what was in them, and said, — 

**T was just as much to blame as you. But 
we won’t have any more trouble, I guess.” 

“That we won't!” said Hep; “and I’m 
going to take you sailing down the river the 
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first time you're able to step on that foot. 
Jolly! what times we'll have!” 

When, after a long, long while, word came 
over the sea from Giuseppe, proving that the 
organ-grinder had kept his promise, Lester 
wrote back, ‘“‘I didn’t understand the people 
at all when I first came here. I thought they 
were rude and vulgar, with no hearts at all; 
but I've been sick since then, and found that I 
had judged them too soon. The boys are just 
as good to me as they can be; and I guess, on 
the whole, that I shan’t come back just yet, 
Giuseppe; for this is my native land, you 
know, and though I love Ftaly just as. well as 
ever, I’m beginning to like this country pretty 
well too.” 


SPRING-TIME. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


EE, the buds are peeping, peeping, 
Listening if the sun does call; 
While the grass goes creeping, creeping 

Down the lane and garden wall. 


And the bluebird, sure as summer, 
Whistles where the echoes break; 

Wildest, sweetest, blithe first comer, 
Braving much for Spring’s dear sake. 


Little brook, your heart does quiver 
In a mad and glad refrain 

When you hear the rushing river, 
When the sun dissolves your chain. 


Then you pour your heart in singing 
To the blossoming new day, 

Chiming, chanting, ringing, ringing 
Out a happy roundelay. 


Of thy patience, buds, pray lend us, 
In the storm. or in the sun; 

Do thou, grasses, send us, send us 
Tidings how thy work is done. 


Teach us, bluebird, in our sorrow, 
Cheerfully to soar and sing; 

Looking for the. blue to-morrow, 
For the winter turned to spring. 


And may we, when freed from trouble, 
Like the brook, rejoice always; 
In-a-clear, exultant.bubble, 
Mingle pleasure with our praise. 


—— THE term Philippics was applied to the 
orations of Demosthenes against Philip of 
Macedon. The word is now used to express 
a personal invective. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


TRY AGAIN. 


BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 








CHARACTERS. — Miss AuBREY, a School Teach- 
er. JENNIE WHEATON, ABBIE FornEs, and 
Kate Terry, Scholars. 


a 


Scene. — A School-Room. JENNIE WHEATON 
sitting alone, slate in hand. 


Fennie. O, it’s well enough to keep saying 
all the time, Try again, Try again; but it’s 
quite'a different thing when one comes to try. 
IT know I can’t do it, and there is no use of my 
attempting it. It’s a real shame, I say. What 
does she care, though? I told her that I 
couldn’t do it, and that I had invited a lot of 
girls to a party this afternoon; and all she said 
was, that I might go as soon as I had finished 
this horrid old sum. O, dear! here it’s past 
three o’clock already, and I haven’t got any 
nearer to the answer than I was when school 
was dismissed. Let me see: six times four are 
twenty-four — two to carry; six times seven 
are forty-two — set down the two and carry 
four; six times— There, I Anew it wouldn't 
come right! — it’s too bad! O, I see! Six 
times four are twenty-four; six times seven are 
thirty-five, and two make thirty-seven; now, 
that’s worse still. I can’t do it, and I won’t 
try any more; so, here goes the old slate! 
(Throws tt on the ground, and goes to the win- 
dow.) O, there’s Abbie and Kate! [I'll call 
them up here. Ahem! Hem! Abbie! Hem! 
Kate! come up! 

Kate. (Without.) No, we can’t. Miss Au- 
brey would catch us. 

Fennie. No, she won’t. She isn’t here. She 
said she was going out, and would be back in 
about an hour, when I should by that time 
probably have my sum done. Pretty consola- 
tion for me — isn’t it? But do come up— 
please. 

Kate. (Without.) Well, we will. 


[2nter Kate and ABBIE. | 


Sennie. Now, let’s see: what shall we do to 
pass away the time? (ABBIE goes to the board 
and draws a caricature, writing Miss Av- 
BREY’S mame underneath.) Ha, ha! That’s 
good! 

Kate. Make her nose a little — 


ee : [Enter Miss AUBREY. ] 
Miss A. 'So, so, Miss Wheaton! and this, I 





suppose; is ‘the very hard way in which you 
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have attempted the solution of that problem. 
Lconfess-I should find it quite difficult, under 
these circumstances, myself. (Looking at the 
drawing.) And that, I suppose, is intended 
to make the solution easier for you. The new 
patent multiplier, I suppose. And you, Miss 
Forbes, are the inventor of it, I should ima- 
gine.. And Miss Terry was about passing her 
judgment upon the nose. Continue your sen- 
tence, if youeplease, Miss Terry: ‘“‘ Make her 
nose a little —” What? 

Kate. (Blushing.) Iam sure I don’t know. 

Miss A. Come, give us your opinion of the 
nose. 

Kate. I beg your pardon, Miss Aubrey, for 
my impertinence. I am very sorry, I am sure. 

Miss A. Ah, but why not continue your sen- 
tence? However, I suppose it is somewhat 
embarrassing for you. And you, Miss Forbes, 
what have you to say for yourself? 

-Abbie. Iam sure I didn’t mean any harm, 
Miss Aubrey. 

Miss A. Ah, that is just it — didn’t mean 
any harm! That is the way a great many of 
us attempt to excuse ourselves; and a very 
poor excuse it is too. However, I really believe 
it was a thoughtless act, and that you will not 
be guilty of it again. So, now go home, and 
trouble yourselves no mere about it. 

Kate. (Aside.) Well out of this scrape, any 
way. . [Exit 

Abbie. (Aside.) How easily I got out of it! 
I hope she won't say anything to my father 
about the picture. [Exit. 

Miss A. And now, Miss Wheaton, I sup- 
pose, of course, you have finished your lesson, 
as you have had so.much time to play with 
your two friends. Let me see your work. 

Fennie. I can’t do it, I’ve tried for a long 
time, and I really can’t get the answer right. 

Miss A. Can’t! Why, that word, they say, 
is not in the dictionary. Let “Try: ane " be 
your motto — not “ I can’t.” 

Fennie. Well, I don’t care; I can’t do it 

Miss A. Then, for this once, I ‘will: show 
you; give me your slate. (JENNIE hands it to 
her.) Dear me! what a blunder! six times 
seven are thirty-five! ‘You are forgetting your 
multiplication table. A girl of your age, cléar 


over in square root, to make such a mistake, is' 


really too bad. Six times seven are forty-two 
— remember that. 

Fennie. O, dear, so it is. Why, there, you’ve 
got the exact answer. 

Miss A. Yes; and the answer which you 
yourself might easily have obtained if you had 
only exercised a little perseverance. And now, 
do you still believe in J can’t? No, no, my 
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child; remember always that-there is nothing 
you cannot accomplish 4B you will onty set 
your mind upon it;-and resolve that it shall be 
done. Things which look the most difficult 
at first sight, oftentimes prove to ‘be very 
easy upon close inspection. And in passing 
through life you will surely be successful if 
you only remain steadfast to the principle im- 
plied in the two words, Try Again. [Exeunt. 





— THE true name of Voltaire, the cele- 
brated French philosopher and poet, was 
Frangois Marie Arouet. Why-he assumed 
that of Voléazre was long a puzzle to his 
biographers; but within a few years it has 
been discovered to be simply an anagram or 
transposition of Arouez, 7. 7.; the letters 2. 7. 
standing for le jeune, or junior. U and 2, it 
will: be remembered, were formerly regarded 
as the same character, and were freely inter- 
changed in writing and printing. So, also, 7 
and 7 were used indiscriminately, the one for 
the other. Hence we have — 

5A 'r*o1n ®e tt, 41. 9}. = Uoltajre = Voltaire. 


THE JumMPING Jack.— Our young readers 
are all familiar, no doubt, with this “ redoubt- 
able” gentleman, and delight to have him “on 
a string.” They may. not know, however, that 
he is of quite antiquated parentage. In the 
tombs of ancient Egypt: figures -have been 
found whose linbs wére made movable, for 
the delight of children, before Moses was born. 

In the tombs of Etruria ‘similar toys have 
been discovered. During the reign of George 
IV., Jumping Jacks, attired as Turks, sailors, 
&c., were exhibited in the streets of London, 
and were known as Fantoccint. Their per- 
formances belonged “more to the legitimate 
drama than did the performances of the Punch 
puppets. S. 


—— Amonc the many mad ‘notions of the 
Abyssinians, perhaps the maddest is their be- 
lief that blacksmiths and potters can change 
themselves into hyenas, and ought, therefore, 
to be excluded from the sacrament. 


—— Ark the people of the East too polite? 
No Oriental, at the present day, drinks water 


without receiving some complimentary senti-: 


ment from the bearer, as, ‘May it benefit 
you.” J 
— A NEwsSPAPER recently made the as- 
tounding announcement, that two thousand 
car-loads of cafs had gone ex It should 


have been oats. 
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463. Harrowgate. 464. Cowpens. 465. Un- 
cle Sam. 466. A. Crayton. 467. Clarence 
Clayton. 468. Forest Pearl. 469. Josiah Trin- 
kle. 470. George Gimney. 471. Harry Has- 
tings. 472. Riddler. 473. Jack Sprat. 474. 
Sally Mander. 475. Osceola. 476. Jackson. 
477- 1. Cologne. 2. Huron. 3. Armstrong. 
4. Tyrol. 5. Himalaya. 6. Arabian. 7. Ma- 
ryland — CHATHAM, England. 478. (Awl) 
(men) (can) (bee) (pole) (light) — All men 
can be polite. 479. Alexander Hamilton. 480. 
Avilla. 481. It is Mascat (ma’s cat). 482. 
Bad Axe. 483. St. Helena. 484. New Hol- 
land. 485. Sumatra. 486. Iceland. 487. Cy- 
prus. 488. Hayti. 489. Long Island. 490. 
Cake. 491. Acid. 492. Kite. 493. Eden. 494. 
Washita. 495. Oneida. 496. Cowslip. 497: 
Espinel. 498. Prune. 499. Atone. 500. Prime. 
sor. Rag-e. 502. Rat-e.. 503. Arm-s. 504. 
Tea-r. 505. Shove-l. 506. Mode-l. 507. Win- 
ter Cherry. 508. Mouseear. 509. Chickweed. 
510. Oxeye. 511. Palm. 512. Nightshade. 
513- Potato. 514. Mississippi. 515. Lucre, 
cruel. 516. Psalm, palms, lamps. 517.: Levi, 
vile, evil. 518. He is a Mussulman (muscle 
‘man). 519. They are separated by Sunda, 
520. Tan, Nat, ant, can’t, scant. 521. It has 
a bark. 522. It has leaves. 523. It has a 
trunk. 524. It has limbs. 525. D lighted. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
527- 


Coumwoon) . 


528. My first is not old; my second grows 
on a bush; my third is a kind of wine; my 
whole is a city of New England. 

Bay State. 


ENIGMA. 


529. It is composed of 15 letters. The rr, 2, 
4, 8, 15 are useful in conveying heavy burdens, 
The 10, 14, 7 is what no one should do. The 
13, 12, 3, 9 is separated. The 1, 5, 6 is to 
hasten. ‘The whole is a contributor to Our 
Boys AND GIRLs. PEEP. 


DovusLe AcrostTIc. 

530. 1. An adverb. 2. A Latin pronoun. 
3- What you would die without. 4. A boy’s 
nickname. The initials and finals form some- 
thing ‘that all the readers of Our Boys axp 
Gir-s are fond of. 


REBYs. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF Birps. 


532. O, odd! 533. Rapt dirge. 
Turk. 535. Pro yes. 


534 Ye 
536. Oeel in gold or. 
PETRUCHIO. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
537 My first is in cat, but not in dog; 
My second is in board, but not in log; 
My third is in bread, but not in meat; 
My fourth is in turnip, and also in beet; 
My whole is often seen in the street. 
WILLIE WINKLE. 


CoNUNDRUMS, 
538. Why does New York remind one of 
summer? 539. Why is Michigan a good place 
to sell goods? GrorcE GIMNEY. 


Sans-TETEs. 

540. Behead a kind of cord, and leave a 
liquor. 541. Behead what leads to much trou- 
ble, and leave a skating place. 542. Behead 
an article of food, and leave what we should 
do to gain wisdom. 543. Behead a kind of 
writing, and leave a flower. Bos. 
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OHN CHINAMAN, Cincinnati, O., gravely 
declares that he thinks ‘‘ the day in which 
the first number of our Magazine made its ap- 
pearance @vas a joyful one to Young America.” 
Spare our blushes, John. Since he pronounces 
his puzzles “ stuff,” we pass them to the kitch- 
en department. Correspondents, address as 
above. — Warren is excusable for the non-ap- 
pearance of the rebuses, but not for the un- 
grammatical expression, ‘‘ must have fell:out.” 
The geographical rebus has a letter, and the 
other, though very good, is not quite credible. 
— Fred J. A., we have received Hayti, Canton, 
and Washington, in rebus form, about two 
hundred times. We accept no geographical 


rebuses except those which contain no letters. 
No. 5 is accepted. — Dot has taken a partner, 
and the firm is hereafter to be known by the 
name of Sam Weller & Co., to whom our re- 


grets that their contributions have been sent 
before. 

The subject of W. R. C.’s enigma is about 
used up. — Phi Delta’s answers are quite cor- 
rect, and reflect much credit upon his brains. 
— We select No. 3 from G. W. L.’s elaborate 
specimens of rebus drawing. — Charley K., 
Lock Box 48, Dayton, O., is a printer, and 
would like to correspond with all the printers. 
His conundrum is old. — Charles D. S., the 
characters are all true to life. —W.H. Lex, 
puzzle is second-hand. — Billy W.’s enigmas 
are not within the rule. — Black Hawk forgot 
tosend the answer to his enigma. — Lorain 
Lincoln reports the death of Calliope. ‘ Re- 
quies-cat in pace.” Though gone from among 
her kindred, her plaintive “mews” will long 
be remembered. Head work very acceptable. 
— Ada’s rebus is accepted, but: we are too 
truly her friend to comply with her request. 
— Harry C. “would like to correspond with 
Jerry Jingle or any other man.” ‘He does not 
think his rebus very good, and we agree with 
him. 

Patience Pays us many compliments, which 
we are human enough to enjoy, and really 
wish we could use her rebus. Have patience, 
Patience, and try again. — Willie Willow and 
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some less than five hundred other contributors 
have sent a rebus on “ Cincinnati.” — George 
H. S., we have a puzzle on hand upon base 
bali. — E. Pluribus Unum has a bad cold. He 
wonders if Job ever had one. ‘ Look at his 
character,” says E. P.; ‘‘ Job never could have 
sustained that character with such a cold as 
mine.” It must be a shocking cold, for the 
head work he sends is not worth printing. ~ 
Hoky Poky, yes; if they buy each number. We 
have given the rules again. First rebus ac- 
ceptable. — Clarence Clayton’s metagram is 
accepted, but the other contribution is fairly 
crowded out. — We can offer Potomac no en- 
couragement to send the manuscripts he men- 
tions. Our drawer is running over. 

Olive will find just such a dialogue as she 
wants in Nos. 64 and 65, written by a popular 
dramatist of Boston expressly for ‘‘ Our Girls.” 
— B. Harris must have made several mighty 
efforts to produce a letter with such outrageous 
writing and spelling. — North Star, Anoka, 
Min., wishes to open a business correspond- 
ence with Punch the Printer. — Atlantic’s ad- 
dress can be found in No. 60.— We did Skiff 
the injiisticé to give his address at No. 78 On- 
tario Street, Cleveland, O.; it is No. 7o.— 
F. B. B., yes. — Uncle Ossian’s puzzles are all 
excellent, but we take the enigma. — Bob, they 
are paid for. Double acrostic declined. 

«‘ The dinner party” to which we are invited 
by Tarquinius Superbus is on a larger scale 
than we enjoy, but we may consent to partake 
of a few of the dishes and make the acquaint- 
ance of some of the guests. — Bob, send on the 
reports. — We are very sorry to see an ancient 
puzzle in Dead Beet’s letter. — In Jerry Jingle’s 
three letters we do not find. anything quite 
good enough to publish. — We have the most 
unbounded respect for the parents of Rita. 
When she has a “ Little Thirteener” she will: 
be as wise as her mother — perhaps. We have 
published a square word quite similar to hers. 
— Fred Forrest is right in his conjecture. 

H. H. C., Jr. did not make use of all the let- 
ters in composing his enigma. — Percy K. and 
Jimmy Wilson write with a pencil. — From Sa- 
gittaw’s five letters we take an enigma anda 
transposition. The other name-is too long. — 
Krow Kay says he can guarantee all the puz- 
zles he sends are original. He would scorn to 
steal things. How does it happen, then, that 
he sends that antiquated puzzle about John 
Underwood? — E. H. S. sends answers. — At- 
lantic’s puzzles have been sent in many forms 
before. We hope you will think better of us 
by and by. 

Ida, if we should print your address, some 
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naughty boy (not one of Our Boys) might see 
it, and’ write ‘to you, and sign a. girl’s name, 
and ‘you could not know that it was not some 
good girl. You would write to, him; and by 
and by, when he had become a bad man, and 
you had grown to be a good woman, how 
sadly you would regret that such a man had 
your letters in his possession! If you do not 
understand this, your sisters will explain it to 
you. — Sally S. S., it has been used before. — 
Harry Hastings, they certainly come under the 
head of ‘‘Head. Work.” — If Tommy Toots 
sends us $20, he will receive eleven copies of. 
Our Boys Anp Girts for one year; if his ten 
subscribers each pay $2.50 per year, he can 
easily reckon his profits. — Sic Dyer, Hannah 
took them all. — Ike, 138: North Fifth Street, 
Reading, Pa., would like to subscribe for a pa- 
per edited and printed by boys under fourteen 
years of age, if there is any such paper in cir- 
culation. ; 

The following named subscribers would like 
to correspond with the family: Paul Kendall, 
222 State Street, Albany, N. Y. (with Chip, 
Hautboy, Junior, and Bob); Fred Harrison, 
Box 284, Woburn, Mass.; Harry Honi@r, Sa- 
lem, Columbiana County, O.; Krow Kray, Box 
4327, New York P. O., N. Y.; Sam M. Conk- 
lin, P. O. Box, 151, ‘Williamsburg, N. Ys; 
Jimmy Wilson, Box 52, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Fred Graham,. Box 59, Cumminsville, Ohio; 
Fred Willard; Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Charlié 
Percy; Jr., Jacksonville, Morgan. County, Ills. ; 
Don Quixote, 195, Toledo, O.; J. M. R., 4012, 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Yorick, 830 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We put the following into 

Our AccepTepD DRAWER. 

Puzzles — Corn City, Bob, Clarence Clayton, 
Elmwood, Harry Hastings, Tommy Toots, and 
Hoky Poky ; transpositions — Harry Hastings, 
Herbert Hall, Lillian B., Oriental, Bumble B., 
and Yorick; cross-word enigmas — Fred For- 
rest and Poppledepolly; charades — Howard 
and Ernest Thornton; enigmas from Bunny 
and Hautboy: a rebus from Bessie Bly, and 
sans-tétes from Sancho Panza. ’ 

Favors from the following named contribu- 
tors are respectfully declined for want of foom: 
Little Mexican, Paul Kendall, Percy Vere, Fred 
Harrison, Harry D. O., Opoponax, Harry, 
Knutmeg Ike, Ague S., Boots, Lynn GC. Dayle, 
Charlie: Percy, Jr., Willis A. R., Rondo Hall, 
James A:, Howard H. R., R. V. W., Harry:C., 
Henry Bee, ‘Corry. Spondent, Tumble - Bug, 
Vici, W. H. P., Fairy, Sam Weller &° Co., 
L. C, S., Junior, M. B. L:, G. Green. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, - Bditor. 








THE answer to “A Curiosity,” irf No. 68, 
will be found by noting the letters next to the 
initials and -finals in each line, which make 
“‘ Oliver Optic’s Boys and Girls.” Tony Wes- 
ton, of Needham, Mass., returns the first cor- 
rect answer. 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


HE following letter from the Sunny South 

tells its own ‘story, and will, no doubt, 
meet with a cordial response from all who hail 
the return of a fraternal spirit ef true union 
between the North and South. 
on} { March 9, 1848,” 
. Dear, Ottver Optic: Already you are ex- 
ceedingly welcome. I don’t want to seem too 
familiar at-first, but I desire very much to join 
the “family,” if they will admit to their num- 
ber a “reconstructed” “reb.” » I’m not at all 
dangerous, and wish to cultivate friendly feel- 
ings with all Yankee boys-and girls who are 
generous enough to forgive my once being a 
“reb.” . Our country (the. South) ‘is’ nearly 
ruined now, and the future is yet dark and 
gloomy; but if the North will extend the hand 
of friendship and brotherly. love, we will not be 
backward in returning the:compliment. We 
are conquered now, and I believe that it is the 
wish of every true southern soldier to see the 
Stars and: Stripes”) waving over the whole 
country ; and'in all just;wars they. will support 
the ‘‘ dear old flag” as warmly as the. Northern 
boys. But we won’t discuss politics.. We boys 
down here need something better than politics. 
During the war we couldn't go to school, and 
the close- found us so impoverished that we 
had to go to .work; and the consequence is, we 
need: instruction in all the branches of knowl- 
edgé and learning, and, of course, we have to 
look, in a great measure :to the North to help 
us. I hope to see the day,when the North and 
South will.be as much: attached to each other 
as they were before the war. 

Now, Mr: Optic, please excuse this poor at- 
tempt at a letter. I hope to have something 
more acceptable to send you in a few weeks, 
viz., a club. for Our Boys anp Girts; but I 
desire very much (as I said before) to join the 
“family,” and correspond with some of the 
members. / 





